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HOW TO FURNISH A COTTAGE. 



By Hester M. Poole. 




|OT long ago I had occasion to direct 
the decoration and furnishing of a 
cottage in a thriving suburban vil- 
lage, one in the immediate vicinity 
of New York. The result is so 
successful from an artistic as well as 
an economic point of view, that I 
am certain the readers of the 
Decorator and Ftjkhisher will 
be interested in perusing a descrip- 
J tion of the same. 

The cottage stands on ground 
sloping to the south and west, in such a manner that, while 
the kitchen, dining-room and offices are in the basement, they 
are also scarcely below 'the street level. This leaves all the 
upper portion of the dwelling 
free from the cooking and serv- 
ing of meals, just as in a city 
house, with the difference that 
light and air are received on 
all sides. For "Rose Corner 
Cottage" is at the junction of 
two thoroughfares, with an 
outlook over a broad stretch 
of blue hills and green fields. 

The dining-room, 14xl4,with 
a square bay in front, faces the 
north, consequently the wood- 
work is painted a light, warm 
yellow, that tint that catches 
the eye through the broad east 
window, and holds the first rays 
of the rising sun. Is is wains- 
coted, asalldining-roomsshould 
be. Over it the wall is hung 
with yellow paper in geometri- 
cal patterns, with glints of gold 
and traceries of blue and golden 
brown, colors which appear in 
the frieze and the light traceries 
of the ceiling border, and 
paper. 

The flooring, stained a light 
dull yellow, is two thirds cover- 
ed with a rug showing figures 
in dull amber, blue and golden 
brown, the blue quite bright, 
as it will grow dull in time. 
Bat the chief attraction of the 
room is the square bay in front, 
measuring, I think Borne seven 
feet six, by three feet six. 

For this the carpenter con- 
structed a box-lounge, two and 
a half feet wide, eighteen 
inches high and the length of 
the bay. The top is divided into 
two compartments or covers, 
eaeh of which can be opened by Garden Gsjj 

a leather strap, so that the 

lounge is a receptacle for many of the impediments of pater- 
familias, including such articles as he would be likely to desire 
without going to a wardrobe. The top is covered with a good 
hair mattress, and this, in turn, with blue denim, the wrong side 
out. There are two large, square feather pillows also covered 
with the paler side of the denim, wrought respectively in pale 
blue and buff, with rope linen. And when pater familias is 
not taking his post-prandial repose on that most inviting and 
easy lounge, then some other member of the family is sure to 
be seen curled up, a la Turk, reading or lounging. 

This comfortable spot makes of the dining-room a most 
charming sitting-room, when madam, her husband or the children 
desires to steal away from the parlors above. It takes nothing 
from the legitimate uses of the room, furnished as it is, with 
the inevitable buffet, chairs and a big and little rocker. 




Above the dining-room is the front parlor, with its corres- 
ponding square bay. This, too, has its handsome, home-made 
window seat, filling a space only twenty inches wide. Like the 
remainder of the woodwork, it has a cherry stain, and the low 
arch at the top is finished with a narrow grille. 

Because this room has also a north-east outlook, it is hung 
with a fine paper in three shades of cream and dull yellow. 
The figure, a graceful fleur de lis, is delicately and faintly out- 
lined in gilt, and shaded, tone upon tone, so that it resembles a 
piece of harmonious tapestry, rather than paper. 

The floor is covered with fine Japanese, jointless matting, in 
cream white, and the same soft tint reappears in the ceiling, so 
that the entire surface of the room is covered with shadings of 
that rich, cheerful color which is pleasing to the eye under all 
conditions, especially in that long season of little sunshine. 

Opposite the double doors leading from the hall is a broad, 
low, Turkish lounge, with pillows galore, large pillows and 
small, square pillows and round. The lounge or divan has thrown 
over it a covering of figured jute, the coloring, Indian red and 
dull old gold, furnishing the keynote of the room. It was in- 
tended for a portifcre, but was 
picked up at a bargain as an 
odd piece that had no fellow, 
just because the tiots were 
what were required. Matching 
it is a rug some six by nine, an 
American Smyrna, that was 
obtained after a long search. 
In its Indian red and dull yel- 
lows it is as perfect a copy of 
the real Oriental as American 
looms can furnith, and the pat- 
tern is, iudeed, very admirable. 
It may not be generally known, 
what some house-keepers will 
thank me for felling, that in 
every "reed" filled for weav- 
ing, which supplies (I think) 
fifty rugs from the same length 
of warp, there are two, the first 
and last woven, that are left 
unsheared. The pile is slightly 
longer than the others, and to 
these two are sold at a little 
discount. This rug, in fact, was 
procured for $ ! 2, when the 
usual price of the "sheared " or 
ordinary Smyrnas, are from 
$15 00 to $18.00, for the size 
given Away from its neigh- 
bors of the loom, only an ex- 
pert can detect the difference, 
and when the tread of many 
feet have worn down the pile, 
even he m : ght not see that. 

Lounge cover and rug match 
perfectly, so the cushions of 
some brown rattan chairs were 
covered with old gold stamped 
plush, while the window seat 
long cushion cover was harmo- 
nious in its casing of Indian- 
red denim, an innovation that 
h Bamboo. k a8 proved of value to many a 

housekeeper of late. The filling 
of this material is scantily twisttd with fine black cotton, so that 
the surface is relieved of plainneis by a slightly mottled sur- 
face of twill. As it laundries as well as the blue denim it is 
especially suitable for a window seat that will be exposed to 
open air and dust. 

Another search brought to light from an upholsterer's rem- 
nants, a beautiful piece of swiss muslin, sprinkled with jleur 
de lis some three inches long on a ground of deep cream. 
The figures are conventionalized — which are all the better, into 
that elegant symbol used as the insignia of the Buonapartes. 
As they are in Indian red, the muslin exactly matches, in 
color, the other furnishings. From a pole of cherry, extending 
just below the grille over the bay, the muslin extends on 
either side, in loops, one higher than the other, to obviate 
sameness to the floor. Of course they leave a wide space in the 
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middle, at the top, since they are intended only for side 
drapery, not for curtaining the bay from the room. 

Opposite to the bay the chimney and mantel show the 
usual furnishings. On the side next the hall is an alcove with 
a low divan, also covered with Indian red denim, over it is a 
Japanese umbrella, suspended from the ceiling. At the side of 
the umbrella is attached the same light drapery that shades the 
bay-window in front. It is looped back to the hall-door post, 
admitting a free view of the space between chimney and wall. 
Between the umbrella and divan is a Japanese picture painted 
on gauze, a bit of color, like all that corner, echoing the In- 
dian red and cream and yellow that illuminates the room. 

In front of the divan a small bamboo table sustains a brass 
tea-kettle and tea set of Japanese ware in the same rich color- 
ing. 

At the foot of the broad Turkish couch, first described, is an 
east window, hung with the light drapery elsewhere appearing, 
and between that and the double-door opening into the family 
sitting-room, in the rear, is an open book-case, made to just 
fill in the space. The shelves are cherry and on the top are 
some fine pieces of faeince plates, vases and jars. Here blue 
and white are the prevailing colors, thus giving a pleasant 
change and emphasizing the hues elsewhere used. 

The study of balancing 
form in furnishing, is here 
successful. The lounge and 
book-case are both longitudi- 
nal, it is true. But the broken 
lines of books on the one hand 
and of cushions on the other, 
give variety in harmony. Over 
the divan hangs a fine copy 
of Gruida's Aurora, over the 
books is a corresponding pic- 
ture of the Roman Campagna, 
the soft rich tones of sunny 
warmth in both, admirably 
suiting the prevailing tints. 
The remaining corner of the 
room is occupied by an oval 
table set diagonally across. 

Here is a list of the outlay 
for furnishing the parlor. The 
matting was purchased at 
wholesale, since all the other 
floors of the dwelling are cov- 
ered with the same. The qual- 
ity that retails at forty five 
cents a yard, is procurable by 
the piece at ten cents less. 

Eighteen yards of matting, 
$6.30; Smyrna rug, $12.00; ma- 
terial and making of lounge, 
$6.00; jute cover, $1.50; corner 
divan and cover, $3.00; drap- 
ery for bay and windows, 12 
yards, $S.00; large and small 
cherry tables, $9.00; Japanese 
decorations, $2.00; window seat 
and cushion, $5.00; woven wire springs for lounge and mat- 
tress, $8.00; chairs, $15.00; Papering, open book-case, win- 
dow shades and cushions, $18.00 ; total, $83.80. 

Thus, with less than nine-tenths of $100, a room has been 
fitted up that in regard to pleasing effects will outvie many 
upon which have been expended six times that sum. 

The back-parlor, having an eastern and southern exposure, 
is furnished in apple-green and tan. As the double doors into 
the front room are usually open, the contrast of the green with 
its cream and red, is harmonious. The portieres between are a 
light tan, with a broad band wrought with geometrical figures 
yellow, red, and green, all the colors dulled. 

In the rear of the front and adjoining the back-parlor, is 
a large bedroom. As its outlook is southwest and it is well- 
lighted we furnished this in dull shades of gray-blue ranging 
to gray green. For a warm, bright exposure, nothing can be 
more suitable. These subtle tints and tones are always restful 
and they afford a most admirable basis for decoration. The 
woodwork is a gray- green, the walls in two shades of gray- 
blue, the ceiling lighter still. Here the gold and white of pic- 



ture frames are brought into fine relief. In winter some glints 
of nasturtium, or flame color in the adornments, will correct the 
tendency to coldness in the blues and greens. 

Over the parlor is a guest chamber that is furnished in 
old-rose. The paper has satin-striped surface that only shows 
definitely in a strong light. Over it clambers a rose-vine in 
delicate shades of the same general color, and the chairs and 
couch are covered with cretonne to match. The linen bed- 
cover is also wrought in a rose- vine of rope-linen, similar to 
that on the wall. 

In the southeast chamber robin's- egg blue and the apple 
blossom riot unchecked, set off by a pale cream that unites 
while it separates them. The walls are of solid robin's- egg, and 
the frieze of apple- blossoms on a cream ground. The furniture 
is cherry, the bed-spread and toilet cushions show ornamenta- 
tion of apple-blossoms. The adjacent chamber is in dull, light 
copper and dull blue, with a trifle of winey crimson in the rug. 
By the way, the rugs of the two back chambers, are made out 
of carpeting, with borders attached. At one of the large shops, 
remnants were secured that just matched the walls. 
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Garden Tables in Heavy Bamboo, with Tops op Zanzibar Matting. 



STE\M cooker is expensive at first, costing from $5 to $7, 
but it is most economical and healthful, and lasts a life- 
time. One of the best cookers 
has a small addition at the 
bottom for the water which 
makes the steam. Above it 
are several other divisions, 
separated from each other by 
tin desks ; the whole looks 
like an elongated tin pail, 
standing three feet high, and 
large enough to hold an 
entire dinner. A tight cover 
prevents the escape of any 
odor, and many kinds of 
meat, fish and vegetables are 
superior in flavor from this 
mode of cooking. A whistle 
signals when the water needs 
replenishing, and by a tube 
the water is easily added. 
This is equally adaptable to 
the range or an oil or gas 
stove. 



A PRETTY bag for opera 
glasses is made of green 
satin. The bottom of 
the bag is formed of a pieee 
of cardboard covered with the 
satin. The cardboard can be 
about seven inches long and 
four inches wide in the cen- 
ter, being rounded at the two 
ends. The part forming the 
bag should be about eleven 
inches deep, which allows for 
the turned down hem. The 
lower edge should be sewed plainly around the edge of the card, 
then trimmed with a vandyked pattern of guipure silk. Grilt 
rings should be sewed at a distance of one inch from the 
top and ribbon should be run through them to draw the bag 
up by. 



THE more one studies the masterpieces of decorative art ex- 
hibited in our pages, the more he will find his taste 
improving and his appreciation enlarging, and such edu- 
cation will in time awaken a sentiment, a spiritual force, to 
leaven the animality of the commonest individual, and the 
nobler life that results therefrom will demand a nobler envi- 
ronment. Man posseses the proud power of ennobling his sur- 
roundings in proportion as he feels the stirring of a nobler life 
within. The opportunities of the modern building, from a dec- 
orative standpoint, are endless, and it is not the fault of the 
conductors of Thb Decorator and Furnisher if these vary- 
ing opportunities and possibilities remain unknown and unap- 
preciated. 
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